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INTRODUCTION 


In  taking  up  any  subject  for  serious  study  we  must  have  a 
reason  and  an  objective.  Why  devote  a  year  to  the  Fine  Arts  if 
we  are  not  thereby  to  enrich  our  lives?  Merely  to  read  and 
review  the  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music 
will  not  be  of  any  permanent  value,  but  if  we  translate  our 
knowledge  and  interest  into  a  creative  activity,  be  it  ever  so 
amateurish,  then  we  shall  have  satisfied  that  hunger  for  self- 
expression  that  is  one  of  the  most  significant  cravings  of  this 
machine  age.  At  the  same  time,  by  giving  our  own  faculties 
play,  we  shall  have  found  the  one  best  way  to  appreciate  art,  we 
shall  in  a  sense  have  got  inside  the  skin  of  the  artist  and  have 
seen  his  problems  and  his  achievements  as  he  saw  them. 

To  this  end  we  have  chosen  not  only  books  dealing  with  the 
history  and  criticism  of  the  arts  but  wherever  possible  have 
included  manuals  for  the  layman  on  their  technique. 

If  you  have  ever  painted  and  given  it  up  years  ago,  if  you  have 
studied  music,  if  you  are  fond  of  etchings,  or  house-planning,  or 
weaving,  do  not  let  these  talents  lie  dormant  any  longer.  If  you 
have  never  tried  to  create  anything,  lose  no  more  time  for  there 
is  before  you  a  new  source  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  I 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

"The  human  imagination  requires  food  as  imperiously  as  the 
human  body,  and  art  is  the  inexhaustible  spring  from  which  our 
imagination  draws  sustenance." 

— P.  G.  Konody. 

We  have  raised  the  question  in  our  Introduction  to  this  study 
outline.  "Why  devote  a  year  to  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts?"  It 
might  be  enlightening  to  call  for  answers  to  this  query  from  the 
members  of  the  group  before  turning  to  Lockie  Parker's  Art  and 
People  which  expresses  simply  and  sympathetically  the  uses  of 
art  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Miss  Parker's  thesis  is  that  art  is  a 
natural  form  of  expression  for  every  one,  and  not  an  affair  of 
memorial  monuments,  state  ceremonies  and  hushed  museums. 
The  spiritual  needs  which  this  mechanized  civilization  of  ours 
has  created  must  be  met,  and  a  satisfying  way  of  life  can  be 
found  with  the  assistance  and  practice  of  the  arts. 

Hendrik  van  Loon  in  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  his  weighty 
volume,  The  Arts,  says  somewhat  the  same  things  as  Miss  Parker 
in  his  inimitable  jocund  manner,  with  the  emphasis  a  little  more 
upon  the  appreciation  rather  than  the  practice  of  artistic  ac- 
tivity. This  book  will  be  found  valuable  as  a  sort  of  Baedeker  in 
our  study  of  the  arts  and  we  would  suggest  that  it  and  Sheldon 
Cheney's  A  World  History  of  Art  be  used  in  the  beginning  of  the 
course  to  provide  a  framework  on  which  to  hang  the  various 
forms,  methods,  periods  and  artists  that  are  to  be  studied.  Both 
authors  give  charts  and  tables  from  which  a  large  chart  of  the 
major  epochs  of  art  history  could  be  drawn  and  used  throughout 
the  course,  adding  at  each  meeting  the  names  and  dates  of  the 
artists  or  their  masterpieces  then  under  discussion.  This  visual 
aid  makes  the  "panorama  of  the  arts  through  the  centuries  and 
across  the  entire  world." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Art  as  an  Enrichment  of  Life 
Art  and  People,  by  Lockie  Parker. 

Give  a  rather  detailed  review  of  Miss  Parker's  book,  reading  from 
her  clear  and  concise  summaries.  Give  specific  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  these:   What  satisfaction  does  art  give  to  man?    What  has 
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America  done  with  the  fine  arts?  What  use  has  our  age  for  the  fine 
arts?   What  special  kind  of  person  is  an  artist? 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Experience  of  Art 

A  World  History  of  Art,  by  Sheldon  Cheney. 

The  Arts,  by  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon. 

Read  passages  from  the  Prologue  to  van  Loon's  book  and  also  from 
his  last  chapter,  "On  How  to  Use  this  Book."  Compare  the  style  and 
illustrations  in  these  two  histories  of  art  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
objective  as  guides  to  art  appreciation. 

3.  Technique  in  Art 

Painting,  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Read  the  first  three  articles  in  this  collection  of  scholarly  opinions; 
also  the  fifth,  entitled  "Technique  in  Art,"  and  give  a  resume  of  their 
ideas.  These  will  serve  as  standards  to  keep  in  mind  throughout  this 
study. 

Follow  the  suggestion  given  above  of  making  a  chart  which  might 
consist  of  a  large  map  on  which  to  indicate  the  important  events  in  art 
history. 


CHAPTER  II 


PAINTING  THROUGH  THE  AGES 

"When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff." 

— Olivek  Goldsmith. 

Lest  you  be  tempted  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  we  must  strive  to 
sketch  only  the  vital  matter  in  the  history  of  painting.  We  could 
spend  an  entire  study  course  on  painting  alone,  but  in  the  brief 
time  available  it  will  be  necessary  to  concentrate  on  the  major 
figures  and  schools  in  European  art,  with  a  short  survey  of 
Chinese  painting  by  way  of  contrast. 

We  know  that  the  ancient  Greeks  could  do  very  realistic  por- 
traiture, to  judge  by  the  pictures  found  in  Alexandria.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  (about  550  A.  D.)  western  artists 
followed  the  symbolical  and  lifeless  style  of  painting  which  arose 
in  Byzantium.  Any  study  of  modern  European  painting,  how- 
ever, should  begin  with  Giotto,  the  acknowledged  master  of  the 
Florentine  school  which  anticipated  the  rich  and  vital  art  of  the 
Renaissance  in  which  the  great  names  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo  compel  our  attention.  When  the  in- 
evitable disintegration  came  to  Florence  the  supremacy  in  the 
art  of  painting  was  achieved  by  Venice,  where  Titian  and 
Tintoretto  were  the  masters.  Then  this  supremacy  shifted  to 
the  Netherlands,  to  Rubens  and  Rembrandt,  but  was  shared  by 
Spain  in  the  person  of  El  Greco  and  later  Velazquez.  El  Greco 
is  now  considered  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Modernists,  al- 
though his  great  qualities  as  an  artist  were  ignored  until  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  excellent  series  of  articles  reprinted  in  Painting,  from  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  are  by  a  group  of  authorities  and  can 
be  used  with  confidence  in  surveying  the  development  of  painting 
through  the  centuries. 

Of  all  the  oriental  countries  China  is  the  one  in  which  painting 
is  the  most  characteristic  art,  and  the  excellent  pages  on  Chinese 
painting  in  Sheldon  Cheney's  A  World  History  of  Art  will  re- 
ward careful  reading.  In  comparing  our  occidental  painting 
with  that  of  China  we  are  made  sharply  aware  of  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  two  civilizations — the  tranquillity,  the  serenity,  the 
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wisdom  of  China  contrasted  with  the  nervous  force  and  restless- 
ness of  the  Occident. 

Subjects  foe  Study 

1.  The  Development  of  Painting — Italian  and  Spanish 

A  World  History  of  Art,  by  Sheldon  Cheney. 
Painting,  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Evaluate  the  contribution  of  a  few  of  the  greatest  painters  to  the 
art  of  painting. 

2.  The  Development  of  Painting — Flemish,  Dutch,  English  and  French 
References:  same  as  above. 

3.  Chinese  Painting  in  the  Great  Periods 

A  World  History  of  Art,  by  Sheldon  Cheney. 

In  Chinese  paintings  the  perspective  is  as  though  the  artist  viewed 
his  subject  from  a  height.  Note  the  preference  for  monochrome; 
symbolical  subjects — for  example,  the  tiger  stands  for  the  female 
principle  of  the  universe,  the  dragon  for  the  male;  the  materials  used. 

Plan  an  exhibit  of  copies  or  prints  of  Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  English,  French  and  Chinese  paintings,  owned  by  the  club  or 
community. 


CHAPTER  III 


APPRECIATION  OF  PAINTING 

"We  will  draw  the  curtain  and  show  you  the  picture." 

— Shakespeare. 

If  you  wish  to  examine  a  picture  critically  and  say  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad  you  must  know  beforehand  what  standards  are 
best  and  what  effects  a  painting  should  achieve.  Different  schools 
or  groups  of  painters  seek  different  forms  of  expression  and  this 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  Realists,  particularly  those  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sought 
to  reproduce  scenes  with  photographic  exactness.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  their  drawing  and  perspective  had  to  be  perfect,  and 
coloring  somewhat  subdued.  When  they  sought  to  paint  outdoor 
scenes  they  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  proper  light  effect.  The 
sunlight  plays  with  such  brilliance  and  variation  that  good  solid 
photographic  painting  cannot  reproduce  it.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  artists  learned  to  achieve  sunlight  effects  by  underpaint- 
ing  and  overpainting,  so  that  the  colors  underneath  appear 
through  the  surface  colors.  The  Impressionists  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  carried  this  light  play  to  an  extreme  by  daubing 
the  different  tones  side  by  side  in  tiny  points  of  color — which  the 
eye  mixes  when  the  observer  stands  at  a  distance.  Also  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  came  into  prominence 
an  entirely  different  view  of  art,  the  concept  that  one  can  paint 
an  abstract  idea,  or  a  scene  from  an  imagined  or  dream  point  of 
view.  Thus  we  find  Cubists  seeking  to  portray  beauty  by  geome- 
tric shapes,  and  in  more  recent  years  the  Surrealists  who  portray 
series  of  odd  objects  as  they  might  occur  in  a  dream. 

A  moderate  view  of  what  is  good  in  painting  should  include 
the  following  standards : 

a.  Reasonably  good  reproduction  of  the  general  lines  of  a 
scene,  figure,  or  group  of  figures ;  good  perspective. 

b.  Brilliance  of  color.  The  colors  of  a  painting  can  afford  to 
be  brighter  than  those  of  nature. 

c.  Illumination.  Many  paintings  give  marvelous  effects  of 
light  by  means  of  good  underpainting  or  by  strong  contrast  be- 
tween the  lighter  and  darker  colors. 

d.  Color  harmony.  As  a  rule  adjacent  colors  should  tone  to- 
gether in  their  intensity.   A  dark  building  against  a  bright  sky 
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will  cause  the  sky  to  darken  slightly  as  seen  beside  the  building. 

e.  Envelope.  This  is  a  French  term  that  means  that  the  colors 
in  that  part  of  the  picture  which  is  expected  to  hold  the  attention 
should  be  slightly  more  intense  than  the  colors  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  picture. 

f.  Good  composition.  All  parts  of  the  scene  should  balance, 
but  above  all  they  should  be  placed  so  as  to  direct  the  eye  toward 
the  main  point  of  interest  in  the  picture. 

g.  The  subject  should  be  one  that  arouses  a  strong  emotion 
in  the  observer. 

When  a  painter  is  intentionally  disregarding  certain  of  these 
standards,  as  many  modern  painters  do,  you  must  recognize  the 
fact  and  judge  his  painting  on  the  ground  of  whether  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  you  with  these  standards  disregarded. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  An  Exercise  in  Analysis 
Painting,  (pp.  182,  198,  p.  118,  54,  102). 

Using  the  above  standards  of  painting,  study  some  good  colored 
prints  of  various  types  of  subject,  e.g.,  the  nude,  landscape,  and  figure 
painting  as  illustrated  in  Painting. 

2.  The  Technique  of  Oil  Painting 

Painting. 

Review  the  more  elaborate  details  of  oil  painting  technique  as 
practised  by  the  masters. 

Plan  an  exhibit  of  oil  pantings  owned  by  the  club  or  community. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LINE  DRAWING,  WATER  COLOR,  AND  PASTEL 

"To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are." 

— Goldsmith. 

At  the  base  of  all  painting,  and  of  all  the  graphic  arts  as  well, 
lies  the  need  for  a  facility  in  drawing.  Many  people  who  say 
they  cannot  draw  are  capable  of  making  great  improvement  if 
they  become  aware  of  the  proportions  of  the  average  human  head 
and  of  certain  conventions  of  shading  and  line.  Details  of  this 
sort  are  handled  very  effectively  in  Mr.  Doust's  Water-Color 
Drawing. 

Water  color  is  the  painting  medium  to  which  every  school 
child  is  introduced,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  good  water 
color.  There  is  a  brilliance  to  it  which,  if  not  handled  properly, 
gives  a  harsh  and  childish  effect;  but,  skilfully  used,  the  effect 
can  be  unusually  beautiful.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  artists  used  a  brown  or  gray  wash  to  fill  in  their  line 
drawings;  gradually  colors  came  to  be  introduced.  Paul  Sandy 
is  often  named  as  the  father  of  water  color  art.  In  about  1790 
he  began  to  work  in  body  color.  Fine  atmospheric  effects  were 
achieved  by  Rowlandson,  Wright,  Hearne,  Cozens  (1752-1799) 
and  others.  Turner  (1775-1851),  the  great  painter  in  oils,  was 
also  the  greatest  of  water-colorists.  He  would  often  work  on 
several  simultaneously.  His  method  was  to  dip  his  paper,  on  a 
drawing  block,  into  a  pail  of  water,  thus  making  a  very  damp 
surface  for  the  spread  of  his  wash.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  brothers 
did  some  splendid  work  in  this  medium.  To  me  the  lovely  archi- 
tectural paintings  of  Peter  de  Wint  are  among  the  very  best  of 
all  water  colors.  The  American  Water-Color  Society  has  held 
yearly  exhibitions  since  1867.  There  are  also  clubs  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

Painting  in  pastel  is  a  technique  which  is  especially  adapted 
to  portraiture.  The  paper  used  has  a  very  fine  sand  surface 
which  absorbs  the  chalk  easily.  Miniatures  of  children's  faces 
have  a  special  charm  and  delicacy  when  done  in  this  way.  The 
use  of  chalk  for  drawing  is,  of  course,  very  old ;  appreciation  of 
the  art  of  pastel  was  latent  till  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it 
was  developed  in  France.  Because  of  the  simplicity  of  line  and 
the  fact  that  separate  chalk  is  used  for  each  shade  (making  color 
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mixing  almost  unnecessary)  pastel  is  a  favorite  medium  for 
modernistic  artists.  Mile.  Marie  Laurencin  of  Paris  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  modernistic  pastel  painters. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  Pencil  Drawing 

Painting,  p.  230,  231. 

Drawing  for  Fun,  by  Walter  Willoughby. 

Review  briefly  the  history  of  pencil  drawing  as  given  in  the  volume, 
Painting,  and  then  give  a  demonstration  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  method  of 
teaching  it.  Perhaps  some  of  your  audience  will  wish  to  submit  some 
pencil  or  charcoal  drawings. 

2.  Water  Color  Painting 

Painting,  p.  237-256. 

A  Manual  on  Water-Color  Drawing,  by  L.  A.  Doust. 

Devote  most  of  this  meeting  to  a  study  of  water  color,  its  history  as 
given  in  Painting  and  technique  as  described  in  both  books  of  refer- 
ence. 

3.  Pastel 

A  Manual  on  Pastel  Painting,  by  L.  A.  Doust. 
Painting,  p.  232-236. 

Review  briefly  the  history  of  this  art  and  show  some  examples,  with 
a  description  of  the  methods. 

Plan  an  exhibit  of  water  colors  and  pastels  owned  by  the  club  or 
community. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

"Engraving  is,  in  brief  terms,  the  Art  of  Scratch." 

— Ruskin. 

Engraving  is  a  term  used  to  cover  those  media  in  which  a 
plate  is  prepared  by  some  special  process,  then  sketched  upon, 
and  finally  put  upon  a  press  from  which  prints  are  run  off.  This 
sounds  like  a  very  complicated  procedure,  but  in  reality  several 
of  these  methods  of  preparing  plates  are  quite  simple.  There 
are  very  few  artistic  media  that  give  as  much  satisfaction  to  the 
amateur  artist  as  line  engraving.  In  recent  years  the  eminent 
artist,  John  Taylor  Arms,  has  given  much  time  to  lecturing 
about  etching  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  lecture, 
lasting  about  an  hour,  he  illustrates  the  methods  to  be  used,  and 
produces  a  complete  etching. 

Besides  etching,  where  an  acid  is  used  to  cut  the  design  upon 
the  plate,  the  processes  commonly  used  are  dry  point,  aquatint, 
lithography,  and  wood-cutting.  This  last  is  one  that  you  may 
have  tried  already,  perhaps  using  a  block  of  linoleum  instead  of 
the  wood.  Some  very  interesting  work  can  be  done  on  wood, 
and  it  is  the  simplest  of  the  techniques,  but  it  is  more  specialized, 
more  limited  in  its  scope  than  etching.  We  might  add  in  passing 
that  in  dry  point  the  design  is  scratched  directly  on  soft  copper ; 
aquatint  is  etching,  except  that  the  whole  plate  is  first  covered 
with  a  crinkly  resin  surface  which  makes  many  fine,  microscopic 
lines  over  the  whole  plate  surface.  Aquatint  produces  a  very 
soft  and  luminous  effect  but  it  is  more  difficult  than  simple 
etching. 

In  mezzotint  the  entire  plate  is  first  "rocked"  or  honey-combed 
with  a  multitude  of  little  holes  which  will  hold  ink.  The  design 
is  made  by  cutting  away  these  ink-holding  holes. 

The  etching  process  was  devised  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
probably  in  Germany.  The  first  plates  used  were  made  of  iron. 
There  were  many  masters  who  tried  this  process  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  including  Rembrandt  and  Durer,  but  is  was  not  until 
the  seventeenth  century  that  this  art  become  extremely  popular. 
Strange  to  relate,  it  died  down  once  more  and  was  again  revived 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  of  the  greatest 
masters  at  that  time  was  Whistler.   Today  this  art  is  very  much 
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appreciated,  and  it  is  one  in  which  we  can  indulge  a  craving  for 
collecting  at  not  too  great  expense,  or  at  least  we  can  aspire  to 
one  or  two  genuine  "originals"  of  great  merit  and  beauty  at  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  an  oil  painting  of  equal  merit. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Wood  Engraving 

Graphic  Arts,  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  pp.  208-219. 

A  Manual  on  Wood  Engraving,  by  L.  A.  Doust. 

Discuss  the  limitations  of  this  method,  and  its  advantages.  It  is  a 
reverse  technique  in  that  the  parts  that  must  show  light  are  cut  away; 
this  is  also  true  of  mezzotint.  If  possible  give  a  demonstration  of 
linoleum  block  work  and  show  how  linoleum  does  not  permit  of  the 
fine  lines  to  be  attained  on  wood.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  wood 
engraving  from  the  handbook  of  John  Taylor  Arms  and  from  Graphic 
Arts,  p.  215ff. 

2.  The  Other  Graphic  Media 

Handbook  o/  Print  Making  and  Print  Makers,  by  John  Taylor  Arms. 
Graphic  Arts,  pp.  133-153. 

Concentrate  on  etching,  with  only  a  brief  description  of  the  other 
techniques. 

3.  Illustration 
Etchers  and  Etching,  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
Graphic  Arts,  as  above. 

Select  the  etchings  in  Mr.  Pennell's  volume  that  appeal  to  you  most 
and  show  them  to  your  group,  giving  a  brief  talk  on  each  subject  and 
on  the  artist.  This  book  can  be  used  to  supplement  what  is  said  by 
Mr.  Arms  on  the  subject  of  etching  technique. 

Plan  an  exhibit  of  wood-engravings  and  etchings  owned  by  the  club 
or  community. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SCULPTURE 

"The  hills  are  full  of  marble,  before  the  world  blooms  with  statues." 

— Phillips  Brooks. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  sculpture:  low  relief  (or  bas- 
relief),  high  relief,  and  sculpture  in  the  round.  In  bas-relief  we 
have  something  akin  to  painting;  the  figures  are  sketched  upon 
a  flat  slab  of  clay  which  is  then  cut  away  so  that  the  figures 
appear  slightly  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  slab.  In  high  relief 
the  figures  are  carved  out  completely  except  on  the  farther  side, 
and  there  they  remain  attached;  when  in  the  round  a  figure  is, 
of  course,  modelled  or  carved  entirely ;  a  statue  is  "in  the  round." 
Both  bas  and  high  relief  are  most  suited  for  scenes  or  large 
groups  of  figures,  while  sculpture  in  the  round  is  more  suitable 
for  portraiture.  In  ancient  times  and  during  the  Middle  Ages 
they  used  to  apply  surface  paint  to  carved  figures.  This  seems 
barbarous  to  us  today,  for  since  the  Renaissance  (1500)  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  leave  the  image  in  the  pure  white  of  its 
marble  or  clay.  Since  there  is  no  color  the  beauty  of  any  sculp- 
tured group  must  be  judged  on  four  points,  (a)  the  symmetry  of 
the  proportions,  (b)  the  gracefulness  of  lines,  (c)  the  balance 
(where  there  are  several  objects  appearing  together)  and  (d) 
the  charm  of  the  subject.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  human 
is  best  pleased  with  an  object  of  art  when  the  lines  of  the  object 
cause  the  eye  to  begin  at  the  lower  left  corner  and  curve  up  to 
the  upper  righthand  corner.  See  if  this  is  true  with  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  which  you  have  photographs. 

The  earliest  sculpture,  both  among  primitive  peoples  and  in 
the  ancient  Orient,  was  largely  in  relief.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
however,  developed  sculpture  in  the  round  to  a  degree  that  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed  to  the  present  day. 
Unfortunately  very  few  of  the  authentic  statues  of  the  best 
period  (5th  and  4th  centuries  B.C.)  have  come  down  to  us.  A 
number  of  them  exist  in  later  copies.  The  ancient  Romans 
learned  from  the  Greeks,  but  their  skill  in  sculpture  was  con- 
cerned mostly  with  portraiture,  rather  than  with  beauty.  Many 
of  the  Roman  portrait  busts  are  so  lifelike  that  you  will  feel  as 
you  gaze  at  them  that  the  living  man  is  before  you.  This  art 
was  almost  entirely  lost  during  the  Middle  Ages  (500-1500  A.D.) 
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when  the  only  use  for  sculpture  was  in  high  relief  decorating  of 
the  churches  and  in  some  religious  sculpture.  The  Greek  ideals 
began  to  be  revived  in  the  Renaissance. 

During  the  ancient  times  and  the  modern  Renaissance  the 
sculptor  himself  carved  the  statue  with  a  chisel.  Today  the 
artist  models  in  clay.  If  this  is  to  be  reproduced  in  marble  it  is 
then  turned  over  to  a  stone-cutter  (himself  an  artist  but  of  less 
originality)  who  marks  off  on  the  marble,  by  means  of  a  "point- 
ing off"  chisel.  Often  the  artist  has  his  clay  model  reproduced 
in  bronze,  or  in  silver.  The  process  of  making  a  mould  is  not 
difficult  to  understand,  but  it  requires  great  skill  in  execution. 
After  the  foundry  has  cast  the  various  parts  of  the  statue  and 
welded  them  together  the  statue  must  be  gone  over  with  a  file 
and  polishing  material  in  order  to  smooth  out  the  rough  spots. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  there  can  be  beauty  in  ugliness, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  belief  held  by  some  of  the  contem- 
porary school  of  sculpture  which  stresses  squat  ugly  figures. 
Others,  inspired  by  the  great  August  Rodin  (1840-1917),  seek 
symbolical  effects,  and  by  leaving  much  of  the  clay  unmodeled 
achieve  simplicity.  The  abstract  sculpture  of  Brancusi  and 
Archipenko,  the  flowing  attenuated  lines  of  certain  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  sculptors,  remind  us  that  modern  sculp- 
ture is  reaching  out  in  new  directions. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Ancient  Sculpture 

The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts,  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
Part  II. 

A  World  History  of  Art,  by  Sheldon  Cheney. 

The  Arts,  by  Hendrik  van  Loon. 

Sculpture  Inside  and  Out,  by  Malvina  Hoffman. 

Since  time  will  be  lacking  to  deal  with  all  ancient  sculpture,  discuss, 
using  pictures,  the  sculpture  of  Greece,  noting  that  twentieth  century 
critics  consider  that  the  first  Archaic  Greek  sculpture  includes  the 
best,  and  that  the  much  praised  age  of  Phidias  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  decline. 

2.  Renaissance  Sculpture — and  After 

References  as  above. 

Give  an  account  of  the  work  of  Donatello  and  Michelangelo. 

"Sculpture  as  a  creative  art  virtually  ceased  to  exist  when  Michel- 
angelo laid  down  his  tools."  Do  you  agree?  Discuss  some  of  the 
sculpture  since  Michelangelo. 
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3.  A  Study  of  Modern  Sculpture 
A  World  History  of  Art,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  pp.  905ff. 
Sculpture  Inside  and  Out,  by  Malvina  Hoffman. 

If  practical,  give  a  demonstration  of  the  making  of  a  bas  relief 
or  of  a  figure  in  the  round  that  you  have  executed.  Read  Lorado 
Taft's  remarks  on  the  processes  of  sculpture  from  p.  249-250  of  The 
Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  second  half  of  Malvina  Hoffman's 
Sculpture  Inside  and  Out. 

Plan  an  exhibit  of  pieces  of  sculpture  owned  by  the  club  or  the  com- 
munity. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ARCHITECTURE— THE  MOTHER  ART 

"Our  buildings  as  a  whole  are  an  image  of  our  people  as  a  whole." 

The  story  of  architecture,  "the  art  of  building  with  skill  and 
with  beauty  of  achievement,  is  the  story  of  mankind  related 
closely  to  his  struggle  upward  from  a  dweller  in  caves  or  tents 
to  a  penthouse  inhabitant  gazing  out  upon  the  skyscrapers  of  a 
modern  city." 

At  first  architecture  as  an  art  applied  only  to  tombs  of  kings 
or  religious  edifices,  notably  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  temples 
of  Greece,  and  in  medieval  times  the  Gothic  cathedral.  To  this 
day  the  Gothic  remains  for  most  of  us  the  one  perfect  style  for 
a  religious  edifice.  The  Renaissance  architecture  which  arose  in 
Italy  around  1400  was  really  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  styles.  It  was  not  until  the  Renaissance  that  men 
lavished  their  skill  and  artistry  upon  private  dwellings;  at  first, 
of  course,  upon  palaces  or  chateaux  of  kings  or  nobility.  Here- 
tofore the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  had  been  actually 
fortresses,  but  with  increased  security  these  forbidding  struct- 
ures gave  way  to  gracious  country  houses.  In  succeeding  centu- 
ries the  ornamentation  and  design  became  more  florid;  in  the 
seventeenth  century  we  speak  of  rococo  style  with  some  scorn, 
in  the  eighteenth  this  excess  was  called  baroque.  The  Victorian 
lack  of  taste  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar  is  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Renaissance  forms. 

The  history  of  domestic  architecture  is  a  wide  field  in  itself, 
so  we  have  chosen  to  limit  our  study  of  it  to  American  houses, 
since  these  are  more  accessible  than  French  chateaux  or  Italian 
villas,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  embody  many  features 
of  all  European  houses. 

Subjects  foe  Study 

1.  Classical  Architecture — Tombs  and  Temples 

A  World  History  of  Art,  by  Sheldon  Cheney  (pp.  71-74,  86-90,  177-187,  224-232). 
The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Part  I,  Chapter  1. 

Using  as  many  pictures  as  possible,  review  briefly  this  period,  with 
emphasis  on  Greek  Architecture. 
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2.  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages 
A  World  History  of  Art,  by  Sheldon  Cheney  (pp.  330-340,  383-390,  400,  412- 
418,  429-460). 

The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Part  I,  Chapter  2. 

Review  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  architecture,  then  dwell  at  some 
length  on  the  Gothic  cathedral. 

3.  The  Renaissance — Architecture  becomes  Secular 
A  World  History  of  Art,  by  Sheldon  Cheney  (pp.  482-490,  558-562,  732-735). 
The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Part  I,  Chapter  2. 

Show  how  the  Renaissance  architects  used  the  classical  forms.  Give 
some  of  the  life-story  of  the  greatest  of  these  architects — Brunelleschi, 
Michelangelo. 

Describe  some  of  the  famous  palaces  and  chateaux  of  France. 

4.  Home,  Sweet  Home — American  Houses 
Houses  in  America,  by  E.  F.  &  T.  P.  Robinson. 

Describe  any  fine  old  Colonial  homes  in  your  community,  or  the 
state. 

Plan  an  exhibit  of  photographs  of  fine  old  homes  in  your  community 
or  state. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


FUNCTIONAL  ARCHITECTURE— 1939  MODEL 

"All  great  architecture  is  true  to  its  architect's  immediate  present." 

— Rameses  the  Great. 
"Machinery,  Materials  and  Men — are  the  stuffs  by  means  of  which 
the  so-called  American  Architect  will  get  his  Architecture." 

— Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  "functional  architecture"  has  super- 
seded the  old  forms  theoretically,  although  we  shall  continue  to 
worship  in  Gothic  churches,  and  have  our  laws  dispensed  under 
imitations  of  Michelangelo's  Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  dwell  in 
houses  that  carry  marks  of  their  French,  English,  Italian  or 
Spanish  antecedents.  What  an  architects'  and  builders'  holiday 
it  would  be  if  the  Federal  government  decided  to  create  work  by 
destroying  all  present  buildings  and  ordering  new  structures  in 
the  modern  spirit  and  materials !  It  behooves  us,  however,  who 
are  living  in  this  era  of  a  new  world  architecture,  to  acquaint 
ourselves  wtih  its  standards  and  ideals  and  to  be  ready  to  give 
our  sympathetic  support  to  what  may  be  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion of  our  age  to  world  history  and  to  art.  "There  is  excitement 
in  the  towers  of  Manhattan  and  Chicago;  a  deep-seated  delight 
in  the  horizontal  accent  houses  along  the  California  coast,  in 
Italy,  in  Stuttgart,  or  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  delight  over  the 
promise  of  round  houses." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright — First  Modern  Master  of  Architecture 

Modern  Architecture,  Museum  of  Modern  Art  (pp.  29-48). 

Modern  Architecture,  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

A  World  History  of  Art,  by  Sheldon  Cheney  (pp.  910-913). 

Discuss  the  theories  of  functional  architecture  as  taught  by  Wright. 

2.  Twentieth  Century  Architecture 

The  Modern  House,  by  F.  R.  S.  Yorke. 

Review  Mr.  Yorke's  chapter  on  twentieth  century  architecture.  Dis- 
cuss the  pre-fabricated  house.  Note  that  in  Europe,  Germany  espe- 
cially, great  numbers  of  these  new  houses  are  in  use,  and  not  only  by 
the  wealthy  classes.  Hold  a  "forum"  on  the  good  and  bad  features 
of  these  houses. 

3.  Exhibit 

The  1940  Book  of  Small  Houses,  Architectural  Forum. 

Let  those  who  wish  submit  plans  for  a  small  centre,  or  a  model 
town.  If  your  community  is  doing  any  important  construction — and 
what  community  isn't  under  WPA  auspices! — discuss  this  project  or 
have  an  address  by  the  architect  in  charge. 


CHAPTER  IX 


POTTERY,  CHINA,  AND  GLASSWARE 

"There's  a  joy  without  canker  or  cark 

There's  a  pleasure  eternally  new 
'Tis  to  gloat  on  the  glaze  and  the  mark 

Of  china  that's  ancient  and  hlue." 

— Andrew  Lang. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  hobby  for  the  average  housewife 
than  the  collecting  of  china.  Many  valuable  pieces  of  early 
American  ware  can  still  be  found  neglected  in  attics  and  in  coun- 
try houses.  The  amount  of  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired 
from  a  simple  manual  such  as  we  will  suggest  will  make  this  a 
very  practical  pursuit. 

There  are  three  grades  of  pottery:  earthen  ware,  stoneware, 
and  china  (or  porcelain) .  The  grade  produced  depends  upon  the 
type  of  clay  used  and  the  type  of  mineral  substance  which  is 
mixed  with  it  or  glazed  upon  it  to  produce  "temper"  or  hardness. 
The  first  of  these  is  porous  and  opaque ;  the  second  is  opaque  but 
not  porous,  the  third  is  transparent.  There  is  a  cheap  grade  of 
china  on  the  market  today  which  is  really  a  stoneware  but  which 
the  trade  calls  "porcelain."  This  is  made  by  coating  a  rough 
hard  clay  with  an  opaque  slip  or  "dip"  which  becomes  very  hard 
but  continues  opaque.  We  shall  omit  this  cheap  grade  of  "porce- 
lain" from  our  discussion. 

No  primitive  tribe  of  men  is  ever  without  pottery.  It  may  be 
that  the  use  of  pottery  was  first  discovered  by  early  man's  daub- 
ing his  basket  with  clay  in  order  to  make  it  hold  water,  and  then, 
as  the  basket  fibre  rotted,  he  realized  that  his  clay  made  a  more 
satisfactory  container  by  itself.  All  the  ancient  peoples  had 
excellent  pottery — urns  or  vases,  as  we  call  them.  The  early 
Greeks  colored  their  vases  black  and  then  ornamented  them  with 
red  figures ;  beginning  with  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  they  used  red 
vases  with  black  ornamentation.  Pottery  manufacture  reached 
its  greatest  height  in  China.  There  it  may  have  arisen  as  a 
cheap  imitation  of  metal  containers,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
superior  workmanship  of  the  early  Chinese  urns.  At  first  they 
applied  only  solid  color  glazes  to  their  work,  but  in  the  Tan 
period  (sixth  century)  we  find  some  remarkable  glazes  in  vari- 
ous tones.  The  Chinese  potters  soon  discovered  the  use  of  a 
rotted  feldspar  clay,  which  is  now  called  Kao  Ling  (high  hill) 
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because  it  was  first  found  in  a  hill  outside  Nanking.  This  feldspar 
clay  is  the  material  from  which  transparent  chinaware  was 
evolved.  Specimens  of  this  chinaware  were  carried  as  far  west 
as  Persia,  in  early  times,  and  perhaps  were  imitated  there,  but 
most  of  the  early  Persian  pottery  continued  to  be  stoneware.  It 
was  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  that 
western  Europe  became  mad  about  this  transparent  porcelain 
from  China.  This  was  helped  along  by  the  fact  that  tea  was 
now  being  introduced  into  Europe. 

As  you  know  a  clay  pot  must  be  covered  with  a  glaze  or  hard 
surface  coating  unless  porous  earthenware  is  desired.  This 
glaze  is  made  from  either  lead  or  tin.  The  French  in  the  six- 
teenth century  perfected  such  a  glaze  of  their  own,  thanks  to  a 
great  potter  named  Bernard  Palissy  (1509-1589)  who  popular- 
ized large  garden  pieces  of  glazed  pottery. 

The  Persian  type  of  stoneware,  with  a  metallic  glaze  was 
widely  manufactured  in  Italy  and  eastern  Spain,  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  on,  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  as  Majolica 
ware.   The  metallic  glaze  is  much  more  opaque  than  the  lead. 

Glass  is  formed  by  fusing  very  pure  sand  (silica)  with  an 
alkali  such  as  soda  or  potash.  When  soda  is  used  with  lime 
added  we  have  window  glass,  which  can  be  recognized  by  its 
greenish  cast.  From  sand  and  potash,  with  some  lime  added,  is 
made  Bohemian  glass,  from  which  goblets  and  tableware  are 
often  made.  The  best  glass  is  flint  glass,  which  is  manufactured 
out  of  sand,  potash,  and  lead.  This  lovely  brilliant  glass  is  soft 
but  heavy,  and  cut-glass,  lenses,  and  many  other  beautiful  things 
are  made  from  it;  we  often  call  it  "cut  crystal."  There  is  another 
very  inferior  glass  which  is  used  mostly  for  bottles;  it  is  made 
from  sand  mixed  with  iron  slag  and  it  contains  potash  or  soda, 
with  iron,  manganese,  and  other  substances  present.  Examine 
a  milk  bottle  and  observe  how  distorted  this  bottle  glass  is.  Today 
the  ten  cent  stores  are  selling  many  table  objects  made  from 
bottle  glass.  This  is  all  right  as  long  as  you  are  not  fooled  into 
thinking  that  they  are  of  the  same  material  as  a  lovely  Bohemian 
or  crystal  glass. 

Subjects  fob  Study 

1.  American  China 

The  Practical  Booh  of  Chinaware,  by  H.  D.  Eberlein  and  R.  W.  Ramsdell. 

Most  of  the  early  American  china  was  made  in  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, or  in  Liverpool.    Discuss  therefore  the  various  types  of  English, 
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as  well  as  native  American  china  which  you  might  look  for  in  a  "china 
hunt"  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

2.  Earthenware  and  Stoneware  Pottery 
The  Practical  Book  of  Chinaware,  by  H.  D.  Eberlein  and  R.  W.  Ramsdell. 
Guide  to  Italian  Majolica,  by  Bernard  Rackham. 

Sketch  early  history  of  pottery,  particularly  the  stoneware  in  China 
and  Asia  Minor.    Discuss  Majolica  ware. 

3.  The  Manufacture  of  Pottery 
Art  and  Craft  of  the  Potter,  by  Gordon  M.  Forsyth. 

Demonstrate  how  pottery  is  made.  There  are  many  places  in  North 
Carolina  where  a  pottery  works  is  near  at  hand.  It  might  be  well  to 
visit  such  a  place. 

4.  Delicate  Glass 
Old  Glass,  by  N.  Hudson  Moore. 
American  Glass,  M.  H.  Northend. 

"Fragility  undoubtedly  appeals  because  of  its  pitiful  bravery  .  .  . 
It  is  this  appeal  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  perseverance  of 
some  of  the  delicate  glass  which  has  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
through  the  ages." 

Describe  some  of  this  exquisite  old  glass,  both  European  and 
American. 

Plan  an  exhibit  of  fine  old  china,  pottery  and  glass  owned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club  or  community. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  MINOR  FINE  ARTS 

"The  lyfe  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  lerne." 

— Chaucer. 

The  vast  majority  of  us  do  not  come  in  daily  contact  with 
beauty  in  the  great  forms,  but  are  constantly  surrounded  by 
products  of  the  minor  fine  arts.  The  silver,  glass  or  china  on 
our  tables,  the  rugs  and  tapestries  and  ornaments  in  our  homes, 
the  jewelry  we  wear,  can  all  express  our  understanding  and  love 
of  beauty.  In  making  these  useful  articles  mankind  has  always 
sought  to  satisfy  his  inner  need,  to  create  something  beautiful, 
and  he  has  expressed  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  locality  as  clearly 
in  these  lesser  works  as  in  sculpture,  painting  or  architecture. 
Until  this  present  machine  age  the  work  of  the  craftsman  was 
looked  upon  with  no  less  honor  than  that  of  the  artist — indeed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  all  artists  were  crafts- 
men. In  the  joy  and  dignity  of  creative  handwork  many  people 
today  are  finding  satisfaction  for  their  spiritual  needs,  and  for 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  create  there  is  possible  the  true  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  in  the  minor  arts  and  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
really  beautiful  possessions,  no  matter  how  simple  or  inex- 
pensive, that  will  be  forever  a  source  of  joy  to  them. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  try  their  hand  at  some  of  the 
many  artistic  crafts  there  is  a  very  practical  book,  Modern  Home 
Crafts,  by  Davide  C.  Minter.  Weaving  of  various  kinds,  metal 
work,  wood  carving,  jewelry  making,  leather  work,  are  some 
examples  of  not-too-complicated  crafts  that  might  make  thrilling 
hobbies. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Artistic  Standards  Required  in  Objects  of  "Minor  Art" 

The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Chapter  IX. 

Give  a  resume  of  the  points  made  by  Huger  Elliott  in  his  excellent 
introduction  to  "The  Industrial  Arts,"  especially  pages  372-385. 

2.  History  and  Technique  of  Textiles,  Lace,  Jewelry,  Metal  Work 

The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Chapter  XI. 

Modern  Home  Crafts,  by  Davide  C.  Minter. 

As  we  have  suggested  in  other  meetings  have  some  members  dele- 
gated to  try  one  or  two  of  the  crafts  indicated  and  then  give  a  talk 
in  illustration  of  the  technique  involved.  Or  it  might  be  possible  to 
gather  together  a  very  creditable  exhibit  of  examples  either  made  by 
or  owned  by  members  of  the  group  which  could  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  explanations  of  technique  given  in  this  book. 


CHAPTER  XI 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

"Pictures  of  silver." 

— Bible. 

"Photography  has  no  place  among  the  arts."  If  you  agree 
with  Paul  G.  Konody  in  this  statement  you  will  have  to  pretend 
that  this  chapter  is  not  included  in  our  study.  If,  however,  you 
agree  with  Hendrik  van  Loon  who  says  "Of  course  it  is  an  art  and 
some  day  very  soon  it  may  even  become  a  great  art,"  you  will 
want  to  go  on  and  consider  those  qualities  in  photography  which 
entitle  it  to  a  place  here. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  a  young  Frenchman,  Joseph 
Niepce,  conceived  the  idea  of  photography  in  1814.  His  collab- 
orator Louis  Daguerre  perfected  the  process  by  which  our  grand- 
parents and  many  scenes  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  have 
come  to  us — the  old  daguerreotype  process.  Today  the  equip- 
ment and  technique  of  photography  have  increased  vastly,  and 
wonderful  pictures  are  made  that  can  take  their  place  beside  well 
executed  paintings,  as  any  of  the  international  photographic 
exhibitions  will  testify.  Here  in  North  Carolina  we  have  such 
an  artist  in  Mrs.  Bayard  Wootten  whose  photographic  studies 
are  as  much  an  interpretation  of  nature  through  her  own  per- 
sonality as  if  her  medium  were  oils  or  water-colors  instead  of  the 
camera. 

Obviously  such  work  as  the  above  is  as  much  a  matter  of  the 
dark  room  as  it  is  of  choice  or  posing  of  subject.  There  the 
photographer  can  treat  his  negatives  so  as  to  soften,  remove,  or 
accentuate  various  details  in  the  picture.  The  proper  use  of 
filters,  however,  is  a  technique  which  even  the  amateur  can  ac- 
quire, and  such  aids  as  exposure  meters  and  focussing  meters 
will  insure  excellent  results.  There  remains  only  the  artistry 
of  selection  and  arrangement  of  subjects  and  the  possession  of 
the  camera  itself. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Photography  and  Fine  Art 
Graphic  Arts,  p.  257-266. 

Charleston,  by  Bayard  Wootten  and  Samuel  G.  Stoney. 
V.  8.  Camera — 1939,  ed.  by  T.  J.  Maloney. 
Washington,  D.  C,  City  Beautiful,  by  Mario  Bucovich. 
Manhattan  Magic,  by  Mario  Bucovich. 
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Discuss  the  pictures  in  the  albums  of  fine  photographs  listed  above, 
using  the  standards  offered  in  Graphic  Arts,  pp.  257-266. 

Show  some  of  the  photographs  of  Washington  and  Manhattan.  They 
may  be  used  to  give  contrasts  between  the  photography  of  stone  and 
steel,  and  that  of  grass  and  trees;  or  to  illustrate  classic  architecture 
as  compared  with  the  modern  skyscraper. 

2.  Methods  of  Amateur  Movie  Photography 

The  Fun  of  Photography,  by  Mario  and  Mabel  Scacheri. 

Photography  for  Fun,  by  William  M.  Strong. 

Practical  Amateur  Photography,  by  William  S.  Davis. 

Using  Mr.  Davis'  book  discuss  the  methods  of  amateur  movie  pho- 
tography. If  you  have  taken  some  that  are  of  general  artistic  interest 
show  these  and  encourage  your  audience  to  criticize.  Distinguish 
between  pictorial  value  and  art  value. 


CHAPTER  XII 


HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

"We  are  the  music-makers,  We  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams." 

— O'Shaughnessy. 

"Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  creep  in  our 
ears."  — Shakespeare. 

The  history  of  musical  composition  is  largely  the  biography  of 
the  master  minds  who  organized  and  gave  form  to  man's  natural 
impulse  to  sing.  Until  the  twelfth  century  it  was  in  religious 
rather  than  secular  music  that  progress  was  made.  In  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  means  for  the  production  of  music  increased 
rapidly,  the  forms  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  gradually 
evolved,  various  kinds  and  styles  of  music  were  developed  until 
at  the  present  time  there  seems  no  limit  to  our  musical  resources. 
No  matter  how  deeply  we  delve  into  this  study  of  music  we  shall 
always  see  new  veins  to  explore,  new  treasures  to  acquire. 

The  milestones  to  note  along  the  road  of  music  history  are  the 
development  of  part-singing  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, the  use  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  chromatic  scale  in- 
stead of  the  old  scale  without  sharps  or  flats;  the  development 
of  the  modern  orchestra  beginning  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
the  freedom  from  strict  harmony  which  marks  modern  music. 

The  youngest  of  the  arts  in  terms  of  technical  development, 
music  is  the  one  known  and  practised  at  least  in  some  degree  by 
the  greatest  number  of  people  the  world  over.  When  phono- 
graphs and  radios  were  first  introduced  many  people  predicted 
the  end  of  musical  expression  among  amateurs,  but  fortunately 
quite  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Today  more  than  ever  people  are 
joining  choral  clubs,  orchestras  or  bands,  and  seeking  either  as 
performers  or  listeners  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  works 
of  the  great  composers.  Here  we  see  a  gleam  of  hope  among 
all  the  dark  forebodings  of  this  present  time — to  those  who  pre- 
dict the  imminent  downfall  of  our  civilization  we  can  point  out 
this  appreciation  and  support  of  music  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
arts.  The  gross  materialism  of  this  age  must  eventually  be 
overcome  if  men  and  women  take  time  to  make  music  and  to 
experience  beauty. 

Gerald  Johnson's  whimsical  little  book,  A  Little  Night-Music, 
contains  a  very  valuable  message  which  Sigmund  Spaeth  in 
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Music  for  Everybody  expresses  plainly  when  he  says  "the  best 
listeners  to  music  are  amateur  performers  .  .  .  try  to  express 
yourself  musically  in  some  way  if  it  is  no  more  than  whistling 
or  humming  a  tune." 

Subjects  foe  Study 

1.  Music  Before  Bach 

The  Arts,  by  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon  (pp.  218-224;  405-417;  480-530;  269- 

602;  605-629). 
The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Chapter  X. 
Outlines  of  Music  History,  by  C.  G.  Hamilton. 

2.  The  Great  Masters 

References:  as  above. 

Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Franck.  Estimate  the  progressive 
contribution  of  each  of  these  to  the  art  of  music.  Play  some  selections 
from  their  work,  or  use  phonograph  records. 

3.  Music  for  Everybody 

Music  for  Everybody,  by  Sigmund  Spaeth. 
A  Little  Night-Music,  by  Gerald  Johnson. 

Discuss  the  message  in  these  two  books:  "the  best  listeners  to  music 
are  amateur  performers." 
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Hopkins  (John  H.)  &  Son,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston. 

Jones  (Marshall),  Inc.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

Leisure  League  of  America,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Morrow  (William)  &  Co.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  11  W.  53rd  St.,  New  York. 

Norton,  W.  W.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Tudor  Publishing  Co.,  418  W.  25th  St.,  New  York. 

Viking  Press,  Inc.,  IS  E.  48th  St.,  New  York. 

Warne  (Frederick)  &  Co.,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


First  Meeting:  Philosophy  and  Historical  Background 

1.  Art  as  an  Enrichment  of  Life 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Experience  of  Art 

3.  Technique  in  Art 

Second  Meeting:    Painting  Through  the  Ages 

1.  The  Development  of  Painting,  Italian  and  Spanish 

2.  The  Development  of  Painting,  Flemish,  Dutch,  English  and 

French 

3.  Chinese  Painting  in  the  Great  Periods 

4.  Exhibit 

Third  Meeting:    Appreciation  of  Painting 

1.  An  Exercise  in  Analysis 

2.  The  Technique  of  Oil  Painting 

3.  Exhibit 

Fourth  Meeting:    Line  Drawing,  Water  Color,  and  Pastel 

1.  Pencil  Drawing 

2.  Water  Color  Painting 

3.  Pastel 

4.  Exhibit 


Fifth  Meeting:    The  Graphic  Arts 

1.  Wood  Engraving 

2.  The  Other  Graphic  Arts 

3.  Illustration 

4.  Exhibit 


Sixth  Meeting:  Sculpture 

1.  Ancient  Sculpture 

2.  Renaissance  Sculpture — and  After 

3.  A  Study  of  Modern  Sculpture 

4.  Exhibit 


Seventh  Meeting:    Architecture — The  Mother  Art 

1.  Classical  Architecture — Tombs  and  Temples 

2.  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages 

3.  The  Renaissance — Architecture  Becomes  Secular 

4.  Home,  Sweet  Home — American  Houses 

5.  Exhibit 

Eighth  Meeting:    Functional  Architecture — 1939  Model 

1.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright — First  Modern  Master  of  Architecture 

2.  Twentieth  Century  Architecture 

3.  Exhibit 
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Ninth  Meeting:    Pottery,  China  and  Glassware 

1.  American  China 

2.  Earthenware  and  Stoneware  Pottery 

3.  The  Manufacture  of  Pottery 

4.  Delicate  Glass 

5.  Exhibit 


Tenth  Meeting:    The  Minor  Fine  Arts 

1.  Artistic  Standards  Required  in  Objects  of  "Minor  Art" 

2.  History  and  Technique  of  Textiles,  Lace,  Jewelry,  Metal 

Work 

3.  Exhibit 


Eleventh  Meeting:  Photography 

1.  Photography  and  Fine  Art 

2.  Methods  of  Amateur  Photography 

3.  Exhibit 

Twelfth  Meeting:    History  of  Music 

1.  Music  Before  Bach 

2.  The  Great  Masters 

3.  Music  for  Everybody 


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

Vol.      IV,  No.  12.  Children  of  Old  Carolina.    Historical  Pageant  for  Children. 

Ethel  T.  Rockwell.    Price  25c. 
Vol.    VII,  No.  9.  Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to 

Property,  Contracts,  and  Guardianship.    Mary  P.  Smith. 

Price  25c. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  5.  The  World  Court.  Debate  Handbook.  Complied  by  E.  R. 
Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  7.  Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages. 

Samuel  Selden.    Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  8.  Studies  in   Taxation.    North   Carolina   Club  Yearbook. 

1927-1928.    Price  50c. 
Vol.     IX,  No.  4.  The  Classification  of  Property  for  Taxation.    Debate  Hand- 
book.   Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 
Vol.     IX,  No.  5.  Country  Life  in  North  Carolina.    North  Carolina  Club 

Yearbook.    1928-1929.    Price  25c. 
Vol.     IX,  No.  8.  Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.    Frederick  H.  Koch 

and  Nettina  Strobach.    Price  25c. 
Vol.       X,  No.  2.  Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.    North  Carolina  Club 

Yearbook.    1929-1930.    Price  75c. 
Vol.       X,  No.  5.  Independence   for    the    Philippines.    Debate  Handbook. 

Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 
Vol.     IX,  No.  3.  Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance.    Debate  Handbook. 

Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 
Vol.     XI,  No.  6.  A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third 

Year.    Price  25c. 
Vol.    XII,  No.  4.  Taxation  in  North  Carolina.    Price  25c. 
Vol.    XII,  No.   5.  The  Sales  Tax.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R. 

Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  3.  Radio  Control  and  Operation.  Debate  Handbook.  Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.  XIV,  No.  2.  Federal  Aid  to  Education.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 
by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.   XIV,  No.   6.  Correspondence  Instruction.    1935-1936.  Free. 

Vol.  XV,  No.  1.  Play  Producing  for  Schools  and  little  Theatres.  Frederick 
H.  Koch  and  staff  members  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers. 
Price  50  c. 

Vol.  XV,  No.  2.  Socialization  of  Medicine.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 
by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.  XVI,  No.  2.  Government  Ownership  and  Operation  of  Electric  Utilities. 

Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  XVI,  No.  4.  Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres  (Revised).    Price  50c. 

Vol.  XVII,  No.  1.  Our  North  Carolina  Schools.  Handbook  for  group  discus- 
sion prepared  for  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.    Price  25c. 

Vol.  XVII,  No.  2.  Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Schools,  Colleges  and  Adult  Study 
Groups.  Free. 

Vol.  XVII,  No.  3.   Unicameral  Legislatures.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by 

E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 
Vol.  XVII,  No.  4.  First  Principles  of  Play  Direction.    Samuel  Selden.  Price 

50c. 

Vol.  XVII,  No.  5.  Academic  Contests  for  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  An- 
nouncement for  the  year  1937-1938.  Free. 

MONEY  ORDERS,  CHECKS,  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 
ADDRESS:    UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 
CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
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